twins would have been hopping. 

The twins never hopped. What 
hop they ever possessed had long ago 
been taken out of them by their serious- 
minded mother who believed that the 
divine mission of motherhood was to 
discipline all noise and microbes out of 
her children. Mrs. Pettison was still 
too young herself to have much patience 
with youth, and what she did not know 
about germs could go into a cherry 
stone,—and could wobble around in 
there, too. 

The twins were surgically clean, both 
inside and out, not only their tissues 
and apparel, but also their morals and 
manners. : 

Hop because of the delightful fact 
that they were going for the first time 
to Miss Miller's kindergarten? Not 
the Pettisons. And hop for anything 
in so public a place as the street ? Gra- 
cious Heaven, what an idea ! 

So, while waiting for the kindergar- 
ten van to appear, the twins stood upon 
the curb in the front of their house un- 
emotional as two hitching posts, while 
their mother, true to her theory, that 
spare time was waste time unless some- 
thing more or less disagreeable was 
happening in it, improved their minds 
through the channel of instructive con- 
versation. 

‘And, Regina—(look at me; always 
look straight into Mother's eves when 
Mother is talking)—if slates are used 
and Miss Millie hands vou a pencil, re- 
member xze/ to put it into your mouth. 
A slate pencil which goes from mouth 
to mouth is sure to be infested with 
bacilli of diphtheria." 

‘Yes, Mamina,”’ said Regina, scowl- 
ing dreadfully: she never knew whether 
these germs and things were accidental 
happenings, or moral faults. It was 
safer to cet them with a scowl, 
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‘* Bacilli,’? murmured Rex, skilfully 
catching the word on the fly and stor- 
ing itin his memory. He was proud 
of the collection he had there. It was 
a fad of his to pick up large names and 
he went after them as unscrupulously 
as another boy after marbles or a girl 
after buttons. ‘* Bacilli, Bacilli, Ba—"' 

‘And, Rex, no matter how thirsty 
you may become, do of touch a drop 
of water unless vou are sure it has been 
filtered and boiled.’’ 

“Yes, Mamma,’’ answered Rex. 
Then his critical mind misgave him as 
to the affirmative and he tried ‘* No, 
Manma.’’ The negative sounding but 
very little better, he switched back to 
‘““Yes, Mamma.’’ Then the sudden 
madness to which great minds are 
prone, smote him and he began gab- 
bling ‘‘ Yes, Mamma; no, Mamma,"' 
with a glittering rapidity. 

Regina shot him a look envious and 
admiring. She would have sold her 
soul for a share of the philosophy which 
enabled Rex to turn naggings into in- 
tellectual orgies. 

‘* Regina—(how often do I have to 
tell vou to look at Mother ?)—a clean 
handerchief ? have vou one?"’ 

Crimsoning under a horrible doubt 
and knowing that it generally saves 
time to search the most unlikely places 
first, Regina began to claw up her 
sleeves, in her gamp and down hershoes, 
gathering speed as her ill-luck grew, 
until she plucked as frantically as if she 
were pinfeathering herself for a wager. 

Rex, who had been a fascinated 
watcher, here interposed tenderly. 

‘Why don’t you try your pocket. 
Sister ?”’ 

There the linen was found, and with 
a gasp of surprise and relief, Regina 
rammed it further down to keep it there. 
She never intended to use it. To her 
harassed young mind, a handkerchief 
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was solely something which you had to 
produce when anybody called your 
bluff, and as its cleanliness or non- 
cleanliness largely decided the issue, 
she preferred to rub her moist little 
nose on anything handy, rather than 
mar the whiteness which grown people 
were so particular about. 

Mrs. Pettison coldly looked her dis- 
approval of the flurry, and as coldly 
turned to Rex, anticipating the same 
scene. But he was ready for her, and 
a pantomime followed dignified enough 
to go to slow music. 

Fixing his beautiful melancholy eyes 
upon her, Rex produced his handker- 
chief immediately. More, he unfolded 
it. More, he took it delicately by op- 
posite cornersand turned it leisurely from 
front to back and from back to front 
again. Then he folded it with geo- 
metric accuracy. Then in obedience 
to some imperceptible assent in his 
mother’s rather bewildered gaze, he re- 
placed the handkerchief in his pocket 
and erased the whole affair from his 
conscience. 

At this point the van occasioned a 
diversion by appearing suddenly round 
a corner and stopping at the Pettison’s, 
filled to the brim with chattering atoms, 
aniong whom the twins were hastily 
packed and as hastily driven away. 

‘‘Wethought you did not believe in 
education upon lines quite so giddy as 
the kindergarten,’’ said a sweet, acid 
voice to Mrs. Pettison. 

Two neighbors had appeared upon 
the street with brooms, ostensibly to 
sweep their walks, but chiefly to watch 
the off-going of the van. Mrs. Petti- 
son kept a girl and did not have to 
sweep her own walk, and this may 
have added acidity to the sweet voice. 

‘* Good morning, Mrs. Bascom,’’ re- 
turned Mrs. Pettison kindly, and the 
very kindness hinted surprise that Mrs. 
Bascom had dispensed with the for- 
mality of a greeting. ‘‘My little ones 
are making only a trial visit. Young 
as they are, they are sensible enough 
to know whether or not the kindergar- 
ten is going to help them, and they are 
to give metheir verdict upon their re- 
turn. Iam in hopes that the symbol- 
ism of the kindergarten may counter- 


act the influence of their severely prac- 
tical bringing up.’’ 

‘‘She is in hopes that she may get 
them safely tied somewheres so that she 
can doa little gadding herself,’’ confided 
Mrs. Bascom to the remaining neigh- 
bor after Mrs. Pettison had re-entered 
her house. It is no wonder the ladies 
were slightly riled,-Mrs. Pettison’s 
husband got no more salary than theirs 
did, yet she was able to keep a girl, to 
dress in trim shirt waist and spotless 
white collar and to use such words as 
“‘verdict,’’ ‘‘symbolism’’ and ‘‘coun- 
teract’’ at an hour in the morning when 
one’s self and one’s speech are excus- 
ably in negligee. 

‘‘ Like as not, like as not!’’ assented 
the other, a big gloomy woman with a 
past (twelve children all either buried 
or married). ‘‘Them faddy kind of 
folks that starts in by not letting their 
young ones play round in a place big- 
ger’n a pint pot, most generally turns 
’em loose on all creation ’fore long, jes’ 
to get shet of ’em.”’ 

Meanwhile, the pair who were the 
innocent subjects of this confab were 
having troubles of their own. Miss 
Millie had told Rex several days before 
that he might bring with him to the 
kindergarten any little boy or girl who 
might be benefited by such a visit, and 
Rex, who had settled upon Jakey Hart 
for his guest, was finding it difficult to 
persuade the driver of the van to stop 
for his friend. The trouble was that 
the driver knew Jakey already and had 
spent a short lifetime in dodging 
Jakey’s attentions, which ranged all the 
way from cobble-stones to carrots. But 
Rex was so insistent that Jehu finally 
relented and turned into the unsavory 
alley where Jakey and Jakey’s ilk were 
ever to be found. 

Little trouble was there in finding 
him, either, for he had remembered his 
date and was waiting in readiness. 

‘“Whoa ! stop the hearse !”” he yelled 
huskily. ‘‘This here's th’ stiff yer 
lookin’ for! Whoa! I say!’ 

“* All aboard for the morgue !’’ was 
his manner of signifying that he had 
climbed in among the startled young 
cherubs who were to be his companions 
for the morning. 
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Except that they felt rather hot and 
conspicuous, the twins found the ride 
pleasant. Rex was particularly im- 
pressed with a little girl called Angela. 
Not only was she pretty and curly- 
headed and wriggled all the time, but 
she slapped a little boy and made a face 
at him. Rex had heard of such things 
but had never before seen them. He was 
charmed. 

When the bunch of children arrived 
at the kindergarten, Miss Millie was at 
the door waiting for them, and to each 
she said, ‘‘ Good-morning, Paul, good- 
morning, Angela,’’ and so on down 
. the line, to the embarrassment of all 
and the anguish of some. It was a 
dreadful thing to haveto answer ‘‘ Good- 
morning, Miss Millie,” whether they 
wanted to or not, and a frog always got 
in their throats so that they croaked at 
Miss Millie when croaking was farthest 
from their wishes. Moreover, to say 
good-morning in that public way upset 
their muscular economies and made an 
arm or a leg do something of its own 
accord. But for the twins it had no 
terrors. Not only were they able to say 
any number of good-mornings without 
a tremor, but they were 
filled to the brim with 
pleased-to-meet-you’s, and 
were ready to use either or 
both at the drop of the hat. 

‘*Good-morning, Re- 
gina.”’ 

‘* Good-morning, 
Millie.” 

‘*Good-morning, Rex.” 

‘Pleased to see you, Miss 
Millie.’’ 

‘‘Ts this new little boy 
your friend, Rex ?”’ 

‘* No, Miss Millie.’’ 

‘* Which of you brought 
him, children ?’’ 

“Oh, I brought him, 
Miss Millie, but he is not 
my friend. He is the friend 
of the garbage gentleman 
and rides on the garbage 
wagon, and sometimes he 
comes into our back yard 
and upsets our ashes, so I 
asked him to the kinder- 
garten.”’ 
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‘* And I am sure he is very, very wel- 
come,’’ said Miss Millie in the Froebe/- 
est voice she could muster. ‘‘ And what 
is your name, little boy ?’’ 

Jakey grinned. 

‘* His name is Jakey, Miss Millie,”’ 
twittered the twins. 

‘‘ Good-morning, Jakey.”’ 

Jakey grinned. 

‘* Good-morning, Jakey.”’ 

Jakey grinned harder. 

‘* Children, Jakey feels shy, so we 
must not expect too much of him. We 
are sure that he fee/s good-morning in 
his heart.’’ 

At this the corners of the shy boy’s 
mouth all but met at the back of his 
head, and Miss Millie felt it to be wis- 
dom to send her flock to the ante-room 
to remove their wraps. 

They each came out with a shrill 
‘toot! toot !’’ and proceeded to scuffle 
madly around the room like g ‘‘ choo- 
car.’’ One may do lots of nice things 
at a kindergarten for which one gets 
spanked at home. 

Miss Millie looked at them nervously 
and dejectedly. She was always tired 
and wore the air of one who finds the 
present uncomfortable and 
the future doubtful—like a 
wet hen. Even her friends 
said that she had gone into 
the kindergarten business 
because she could do no- 
thing else. She could do 
that only so far as books 
took her—no further; and 
had not her heart been 
truly child-loving, her poor, 
empty head would have got 
her into trouble long ago. 
Atacrisis of noise the books 
recommended the ‘‘voice’’ 
of the piano, therefore when 
she saw her chance to be 
heard, Miss Millie said in- 
sinuatingly : 

‘““The piano will soon 
speak, children.”’ 

The twins and Jakey, 
who had all three in their 
character of newcomers 
been round-eyed and mute, 
looked interestedly at the 

piano to see where 
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the phonograph was attached. They 
looked in vain. And when Miss Millie 
struck the instrument it gave forth only 
the thug usual to pianos. 

At the sound most of the infants 
stood still and folded, or tried to fold, 
their fat little arms, but the rest contin- 
ued to cavort madly around. 

Miss Millie thugged again and said 
sadly :— 

‘*The piano has spoken twice, chil- 
dren.’’ 

At this all but Paul came to a deco- 
tous stop. Paul had Angela's apron- 
strings as reins and was bellowing an 
incessant ‘‘Gid ap!’’ Angela looked 
pained and happy—pained because she 
was somewhat of a spectacle, happy be- 
cause Paul was very much of one. 

‘The pianois speaking to Paul now.”’ 
Thug. 

Paul dropped the reins as if they had 
become hot. He ducked his blushes 
into his tie and tried to pull his thumbs 
out of their sockets. 

The piano spoke next in the tones of 
a lively march, and the little ones filed 
around the room and took places upon 
a brown circle painted upon the floor. 
Down they sat, Turk-fashion, and in 
forty-seven different keys broke into a 
cheery warble, ‘‘ Good-day, little bird, 
good-day !’’ inclining their heads first 
to the left and then to the right. 

Though the twins sat down and wag- 
ged their heads with the rest, the whole 
performance appealed to them as un- 
worthy the dignity of the human race. 
To sit on the floor was bad enough, but 
to bob your head at vour friends and 
call them ‘‘birds’’ was worse. Angela 
had once called Catherine, the maid, a 
bird, and served in consequence a six- 
days’ sentence of zweiback and boiled 


water. Jakey neither sat nor sang, nor 
did he bob. Like a tow-headed Napo- 


leon he stood with folded arms and sur- 
veyed unsmilingly the antics of his fel- 
lows. 

The bird business over, the children 
scrambled to their feet and sang a squir- 
rel song to the wriggling of their fingers. 
All through the melody there intruded 
a guttural murmur on the order of a 
“ rag-bottle-sack-man’s'’ call. When 
she could stand it no longer, Miss Mil- 
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lie faced around from the piano and said 
with cloying gentleness :— 

‘* Paul has two voices. One is a very, 
very sweet one, and the other is, oh! so 
harsh! Sometimes he forgets and uses 
his harsh one. He has forgotten again. 
Haven't you, Paul?” 

“‘No,’’ chirped Paul, inconsequential 
asa robin, and jumping up and down 
as if to an invisible skipping rope. 
‘* Didn’t forget. Did it on purpose.” 

The twins looked for the roof tree to 
fall and were astonished to find that Miss 
Millie merely put on a sad smile, follow- 
ing the smile by a beaming burst :— 

‘‘And now, children, let us take our 
little seats at the table and listen toa 
blackboard story.” 

In a twinkling of an eve all had taken 
possession of tiny red chairs and seated 
themselves around a low table which 
seemed to the twins to be sadly abused 
by penknives, it was so marked up into 
squares and triangles. Miss Millie 
propped a book against the blackboard 
and from it proceeded to give an ‘‘ im- 
promptu’’ lesson. She first drew— 


gism. 


Pointing to ‘‘g’’ she began : ‘‘ Once 
upon a time, children, a little girl called 
Gertie went out fora walk. This is a 
picture of her. You will know her every 
time you see her for she has a curly 
feather on the top of her hat. She took 
with her this little brother of hers ’’ 
(pointing to ‘‘i’’). ‘‘ His name is Ibby. 
A strange name, isit not? Ibby. Ibby 
was so glad to go that he threw his cap 
up in the air. You can see it just 
above his head—”’ 

“Bully for Ib!’? This came with 
derisive joy from Jakey. He had found 
his voice. It being policy to ignore 
Jakey, the story trickled sweetly on. 

“They walked through the tall grass 
of the meadow until they came upon 
this’ (pointing to ‘‘s’’). ‘‘It was a 
snake, but it did not frighten them, for 
it was a tame snake, and it went ‘s-s-s,’ 
as if saying ‘good-morning, children.’’’ 

At the mention of the snake, Angela 
shuddered and shook her curls over 
her face. Rex looked at her and she 
looked back at him, and smiled. A 
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dimpling smile shot at a person through 
curls is a demoralizing thing, as Rex 
found out to his cost. He lost much 
of the story and only came to his senses 
as Miss Millie was pointing to the 
period and saying :— 

‘‘_they were so tired that they sat 
down on this stone to rest. You must 
always rest when you come to this 
mark in astory. Now, you are going 
to tell it all over again to me. What 
is this, Paul ?” 

‘A little bitty girl with a fedder on 
her head.’’ 

‘‘And what is her name, Elisa- 
beth ?”’ 

‘Name Gertie. My Momma had a 
nurse girl Gertie once, she did.’’ 

‘« And what is this, Angela ?” 

Angela’s answer was lost to Rex, he 
was so anxious to get another curly 
smile. He got it. Again he sweltered 
in rapture until he was pulled up short 
by hearing his own name. 

“* And what is this, Rex ?’’ 

She was pointing to the period. Rex 
knew it to be a period—he could read 
when he was three years old-—but he 
also knew that in a kindergarten, every- 
thing wasn’t itself at all, so he hazarded, 
recklessly :— 

‘« That is Ibby’s hat.’’ 

‘Aw, haw! aw, haw!’’ jeered 
Jakey. ‘‘ You’reacorker. Can’t tell 
Ibby’s hat from a stun to sit on when 
yer tired. Why din’ jer call it er tame 
snake in de grass, fur a flyer? Aw, 
haw !”’ 

’ Miss Millie was quite as much fright- 
ened by the outburst as were her young 
charges, so to calm them and the atmos- 
phere generally she took her place at 
the head of the low table and said :— 

‘Look at the clock, children. It 
tells us that it is dream time. We are 
all going to shut our eyes and keep 
them shut for a little while. Pretty 
soon a picture will come. We shall 
callthe picture a dream picture, and 
when we wake we shall all tell our 
dreams. Now we are going tosleep. I 
too.” 

Miss Millie shut her eyes and the 
obedient tots followed suit, Jakey 
alone presiding as spectator. A most 
delicious hush fell over the room. In 


a short time a pervading wriggle warned 
Miss Millie that she had better wake up. 
So she did. 


‘Oh, what a lovely sleep we have. 


had. I cansee that Angela must have 
had a beautiful dream. Tell us what 
it was, dear.’’ 

Almost bursting with glee, Angela 
danced to her feet and jigged blissfully 
while telling her slumber song. She 
caught her breath all through it as if 
strangling with too much delight. 

‘*T dweamed I was in a garden an’ 
in the garden was a boo’ful w’ite wose 
an’ a but’fly flewed into the garden—”’ 

‘* Flew, dear.”’ 

‘‘__flew into the garden.a lovely, boo’- 
ful but’fly wiv a pink wings an’ wiv’ a 
blue eyes an’ wiv a wibbin wound his 
neck an’ he flewed wite—” 

‘« Flew, dear.’’ 

‘*__flew wite on to the wose an’ went 
to sleep there.” 

She sat down flushed with pride but 
was up again instantly with a beaming’ 
addendum. 

‘‘-an’ had a dweam. He dweamed 
of me!” 

She giggled outright with the glory 
of it and sat down again, but once more 
was up as if her seat was on fire. 

‘* He dweamed I had some candy !”’ 

“Tt is Hugh’s turn now,’’ interposed 
Miss Millie rather hastily. 

Hugh, a prim, pretty-faced boy, too 
red-lipped to look utterly trustworthy, 
arose with languor as if his sleep had 
been of the heaviest quality. 

‘*T dreamed I wasin a boat, a little 
silver boat, and I was on waves, little 
silver waves, and fishes splashed all 
around me, little silver fishes, and the 
boat shot into a beautiful wood, little 
silver-— It shot into a wood and there 
was a fairy kindergarten there and the 
fairy teacher was called Miss Millie and 
she was the best teacher in the world 
and the prettiest.” 

‘* Very nicely told, Hugh,’’ said Miss 
Millie striving to look as little con- 
scious as might be. ‘‘ Have youa pretty 
dream for us, Doretta ?’’ 

‘““Ves, Miss Millie,’ answered Doret- 
ta guilelessly. ‘‘I dreamed I was a 
cunning little robin redb’est, and I hada 
nice warm nest high in a apple tree—’’ 
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‘* An apple tree, dear.” 

‘“‘_an apple tree, and in my nice 
warm nest I had two pretty, pretty eggs, 
and I said, ‘ Come see my pretty, pretty 
eggs,’ and you said, ‘ Little boys 
mustn’t never touch little birdies’ eggs,’ 
and I swung high in the apple tree un- 
der the pretty sky and sang ‘ Chick- 
a-dee-dee, chick-a-dee-dee,’ all the 
day long, and the apple flowers fell 
down on the ground and turned into 
little birds, anda naughty bad cat came 
and ate and ate till she ate them all up.’’ 

‘Oh, what a sweet dream! Now 
Rex may tell us his.” 

Rex stood up and fixed Miss Millie 
with his beautiful eyes. He looked the 
incarnation of spirituality. He looked 
sad, too. He knew that flowers and 
birds were expected of him. 

‘*T thought I saw my mother eating 
mush and milk,’’ he said. That was 
all. Then he sat down. 

Miss Millie blinked with the flatness 
of it and looked dubiously at Regina. 

‘IT saw a picture of you,’’ said Re- 
gina methodically, ‘‘ but instead of look- 
ing black with the white window back 
of you, you looked white and the win- 
dow black—just turned around.” 

Without waiting for an invitation 
Jakey jumped to his feet. ; 

‘* My dream’s a peach! When I shet 
me eyes—’’ 

‘« Shut, dear.” 

‘‘—-shet, dear. When I shet dear me 
eyés, I dreamed you was a cop—’”’ 

‘* You were.’’ 

‘*T were—’’ 

‘“ No, you were—I was.’’ 

‘* Well, din I say ‘ you was’ the fust 
time ?’’ demanded Jakey so belligerently 
that he was left unmolested. ‘‘I dreamed 
you was a cop—a sparrer cop—in de park 
and I were a yaller pup, an’ when I’d 
git on de grass you'd swipe me wid yer 
club, an’ wunst I cotched a holt of de 
club in me jaws an’ it turned into a sas- 
sige, an’ I et de sassige, on the grass, 
too, an’ you couldn’t doa t’ing to me 
neither, cos I had yer club—see ?”’ 

Rex, who had had doubts of the 
genuineness of these dreams, but 
felt he lacked authority to say so, here 
saw duty stare him in the face—for 
was he not morally responsible for 
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Jakey in his present surroundings? 

‘* Jakey,’’ he said with sad firmness, 
‘*T do not think you saw all that when 
you shut your eyes.”’ 

oe Did ee 

“*T think not.” 

‘© You’re ’nuther !’’ 

‘« Another what ?’’ 

‘‘*Nuther sozzling gazaboo idjit !’’ 

‘Oh, children, children !’’ interposed 
Miss Millie in a shocked hurry, ‘let 
us sing ‘If We Count Ten.’ Ready! 
Begin !”’ 

Striking up the old hymn tune en- 
dearingly known as ‘‘Go Tell Aunt 
Abby,” the babies rocked their little 
bodies back and forth and warbled im- 
pressively and with intense emphasis :— 


““T£ we cou--ount te—en, 
If we coun—ount te—e—en, 
If we cou—ount ten befo—o—ore we speak, 
’T will sake ou—our answers, 
Make ou—our a—an—answers, 
Make ou—our answers gentle be and meek |’’ 


‘* Now, Jakey, dear,’’ was Miss Mil- 
lie’s honeyed advice, ‘‘ count ten and 
then speak to Rex.”’ 

‘* One-two-three - four - five -six-seven 
eight-nine-ten-vou’re a liar,’’ said Jakey. 

Rex was mild. Rex was a philoso- 
pher. Rex had been home-trained until 
he was dangerously near being a detest- 
able little prig, but his heart was the 
heart of a man, and he hurled himself 
upon Jakey with all the implacable fury 
of five and three quarter years. Good- 
ness knows what might have been the 
outcome had not Miss Millie fortunately 
forgot her professional sweetness and 
separated them with the force and pre- 
cision of a ring-master. Then she put 
her hands together as if in prayer, laid 
her cheek upon them, seemingly closed 
her eyes, and said soothingly :— 

‘‘ Birds in their little nests agree. We 
must play we are little birds, now, and 
tuck our heads under our wings for a 
few minutes. Like this.’’ 

The sight of the little birds finding 
their wings was the last straw as far as 
Jakey was concerned. 

‘‘Gimme me hat and lemme git a 
smell of air,’’ he snorted. ‘‘ I’ll git bats 
in me belfry stayin’ here. Gimme me 
hat.” 
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By HENRY HARLAND, Author of the ‘‘ Cardinal’s Snuff Box,’’ 


E had been speaking of early 
memories—of earliest memo- 
ries, indeed; of one’s far-away, 

fragmentary memories of early child- 
hood—and we had said, no doubt, most 
of the obvious words. 

For my part, I wondered whether the 
very first first-thing I could remember 
would not be the mysterious disappear- 
ance of the big peach. Iam sure that 
itis one, at any rate, of the first first- 
thinys—I know that it must have hap- 
pened, for example, a good while before 
I had attained the grand climacteric of 
five. It stands out all alone, caught, 
like the Sultan’s turret, in a noose of 
light, the single discernible ‘‘feature’’ 
amid reaches of primordial mist, and the 
light is a mellow-wan primordial light. 
As for the alloy of hear-say, I will con- 
cede the largest measure scepticism can 
decently demand; a sufficient nucleus 
of authentic memory will abide. The 
big peach is a proverb in our family, 
to be sure—‘‘As unaccountable as the 
disappearance of the big peach;’’ but I 
can conjure up, when I wish, at least 
one little scene of a poignancy by far 
too intense to be attributed to the 
second-hand. Besides, there is—there 
is a secret concerning the big peach ; 
deep in my private heart there is a 
secret. Oh, not a secret fact—facts are 
such slippery inconveniences, who can 
be confident that any fact is secret ?—a 
secret feeling, a secret surmise, sus- 
picion, deep in my private heart. How 
—if you impugn the validity of my 
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memory—how did it arrive there? I 
have guarded it close, all my life. And 
now, to-day, suddenly, somehow, I am 
seized by an impulse to divulge it. 


The theater of the episode was our 
garden at Saint-Graal; and that, at all 
events, I hope you will allow, I remem- 
ber perfectly, since it was my summer 
playground until I was thirteen. 

Always a pleasant place—whither 
one liked to go with a story-book, and 
lie on the cool turf, in the shade—our 
peach orchard, in spring, became quite 
marvelously lovely. TheGascon spring 
is really spring, tender and eager, the 
young wooer of the earth, and not se- 
nile winter masquerading inspring’s gar- 
ments. It has tingling red blood in 
its veins, and not chill water; it breathes 
promises of fire and promises of life, not 
reminiscences of ice and death. Really 
spring, it is really Gascon too; and so 
it sometimes defiantly emulates mid- 
summer, giving you brave days of blue 
and gold in March. In March the night- 
ingales begin their lamentations; celan- 
dine twinkles in the woods; anemones. 
narcissuses, jonquils grow in such lux- 
uriance, it requires 
attentive naviga- 
tion to cross a 
meadow without 
crushing them be- 
neath your feet; and 
everywhere, every- . 
where, the scent of 
the wild hyacinth, 
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that faint plaintive scent, pursues you, 
troubles you, like a kind of unde- 
served reproach. In March our peach 
orchard blossomed, and looked as 
if an ensanguined snow had fallen on 
it. Is anything lovelier than a peach- 
tree in bloom, its wry branches brown 
against the sky, and nota leaf, but only 
innumerable sprays and clusters of 
warm-pink little roses? I do not wish 
to brag—I know the perils of my Gas- 
con theme—but—! Just fancy a whole 
orchard of such trees, against the 
ardent sky of the south; fancy the petals 
scattered on the new grass under them, 
the fragrance of the air round about. 

In March, you will guess, our peach 
orchard was by no means a neglected 
portion of our domain. But it was 
never that, precisely; for (apart from the 
incident of one’s liking to take a story- 
book thither, and read in the shade) 
after the blossoms had gone there was 
the exquisite beauty of the young leaves, 
delicate little lances of translucent gold; 
and later still there was the peach crop, 
its progress, its vicissitudes, to be 
watched; and so the orchard would re- 
niain a more or less frequent goal for 
pilgrimages all summer long. It was 
a particularly frequent goal during the 
summer that the Big Peach marked red. 
In the cool of the afternoon we would 
walk out, the whole family together, 
and group ourselves before the big 
peach as before a sort of fetish, to cal- 
culate and admire its increase, to con- 
jecture how many morrows must elapse 
ere it would be ripe for plucking. In 
perspective, as I behold it, that famous 
peach looms very big indeed. I shall 
say nothing specific of its measurements 
—I know the perils of my Gascon 
theme—but But unless in sober 
truth its dimensions notably exceeded 
those of ordinary peaches, how ever 
came it to be singled out, and surnamed 
The Big? 


In the cool o1 the afternoon we would 
saunter through our garden, towards 
the peach orchard, the whole family 
together, a merry procession. A merry 
procession then, indeed; a procession of 
merry living people. A procession of 
the dead for the most part now, as I 
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evoke it. For, besides my father and 
mother and myself, and my cousin 
Elodie—who is likewise, I believe, still 
living, somewhere at the other end of 
the world—there was my grandmother, 
there were my great-aunts Anne and 
Rachel, there was my beautiful young 
aunt Louise, there was my uncle Ferdi- 
nand, there was my brown old nurse 
Manuela; and they have all long since 
gone their way. So, as it passes be- 
fore me now (in that mellow-wan pri- 
mordial light), itisa procession of ghosts; 
the ghosts of people who were alive 
and are dead; the sadder ghosts of peo- 
ple who were young and are old, who 
were happy and are sorrowful; the 
ghost of one who was a child and is 
. well, well, you can't make an 

omelette without breaking eggs, and 
perhaps the omelette is somehow, in 
some occult fashion, worth the making 
—though when it is bitter to the palate, 
and when the eggs were rather precious 
eggs, not to be replaced, one can’t 
always help wondering a little. . 
However, we weren’t ghosts then; we 
were solid actualities of flesh and blood, 
moving through a garden, over bright 
lawns, down flowery alleys, among old 
trees, tolook at a big peach; moving 
gaily in the gay Gascon weather, with 
no sharper anxiety in our hearts than to 
find the big peach safe where it belonged, 
and mayhap a trifle bigger. We moved 
gaily in the gay Gascon weather, all 
unconscious of the shadow that accom- 
panied us—-the shadow that I can see 
so plainly from this distance to-day; 
the shadow (as Paraschkine has it) of 
“the time that was then still the future, 
smiling with false promise; the time 
that is now too irrevocably the past, 
seated, like the Lorelei, amid derelicts 
and dead men’s bones.”’ 

But I must be getting on with my 
story. 

Well, then, there came a day— 


“Un jour d’été que tout était lumiére, 
Vie et douceur '’— 


when the big peach, pronounced to be 
at the proper point of maturity, was 
solemnly reft from its parent stalk, and 
transported to the house. Oh, but that 
Was a ceremony, a function. Even my 
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Uncle Edmond, who was not commonly 
of our number, even he joined us. And 
we stood speechless, expectant, almost 
awed, as my grandmother stepped for- 
ward, put up her hand, gave a little 
pull, a little twist, and the deed was 
done. I am sure we felt a thrill; I 
think we uttered an involuntary sigh 
—of emotion, of satisfaction. The 
whole long season had been but prefa- 
tory to this hour, this consummation. 
The big peach, clad in velvet, golden 
on one cheek, roseate on the other, warm 
with the warmth of the sun, heavy with 
luscious juices, the big peach, the peach 
of our hearts’ desire, lay now at length 
verily in our grasp, a fact accomplished, 
a treasure definitely won. 

My grandmother held it aloft fora 
moment by its twin-leaved stem to let a 
realizing sense of the achievement sink 
into our souls, and then we carried it in 
triumph to my grandmother’s roomand 
posed it in a crystal dish, and exalted 
it high and conspicuous on the mantel- 
piece that we might gloat over it for a 
while before devouring it. That, we 
decided, we should do next morning at 
breakfast. We were a family of ten— 
it should be partitioned in ten equal 
fractions. ‘‘ Two bites at acherry, ten 
bites at a peach,’’ you scoff? Ay, but 
this peach was—Big. And though I say 
nothing specific of its measurements 
(knowing certain perils), you will per- 
haps form your own conclusions when 
I protest that each of those ten fractions 
would have been a very comfortable 
mouthful. 

Would have been. . . . Alas, I am 
constrained to put my boast in a mood 
conditional, for next morning the fam- 
ily of ten were startled by a rumor that 
the big peach had disappeared. 

Yes, it had disappeared. Haggard, 
we flocked to my grandmother’s apart- 
ment, refusing to believe, only to find 
the bad news confirmed. There was no 
slightest vestige of the big peach. It is 
that poignant little scene which you 
will never persuade me I do not 
positively, personally, remember. No 
amount of hearsay, nothing but abso- 
lute experience, could have impressed 
a thing so deep, so clear, so permanent 
in a fellow’s mind. It was more than 
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thirty years ago, if you choose to insist 
on figures; it is visible, alone amid 
blank wastes, away on the uttermost 
horizon; but it is unmistakable and un- 
debatable; a cloud of agitated people, 
parents and aunts and uncles, oue’s 
grandmother, one’s nurse, oneself, gath- 
ered before a tall, white mantelpiece, in 
asunny room, looking up at an empty 
crystal dish, gazing bewildered into each 
other’s eyes and uttering exclamations: 
“The big peach! What has become 
of the big peach ?”’ s 


That is the question which has never 
been answered, even to this day. The 
big peach had vanished like a beautiful 
illusion, and left not a wrack behind. 
Inquiries were instituted, of course; 
scared servant-maids were put upon 
their honor, but no trace, no clue, was 
ever brought to light. And so the big 
peach became a by-word with us—‘‘ As 
mysterious as the disappearance of the 


big peach.’’ And yet—some one must 
have taken it? Itcould scarcely have 
walked away. 


Ah, now we are approaching my se- 
cret. 


But my secret—let me hasten to 
avow—is not what you are very natur- 
ally thinking. It is not that /took the 


big peach. How could 1? A child 
under five? Guarded by a brown old 
Manuela? In the dead of night, in 


darkness and in silence? When the 
mantelpiece was high, and a chair must 
needs have been brought, and scaled, 
and restored to its normal position ? 
And then the stone, the stem, and those 
twin leaves upon it? How had a child 
made away with them? No,no; I see 
no sort of reason for supposing that it 
was I who took the big peach. And, 
besides, if I had done so, would I not 
remember it? I remember nothing of 
the kind. I remember perfectly the 
scene after the disappearance ; why, if 
it was I, should I so perfectly forget 
the action of the theft? It must 
have been a most stirring, ticklish, ter- 
rifying adventure: how should one for- 
get it? And, besides, if it was I, must 
I not have eaten the succulent thing, 
allitsten equal mouthfuls? Isit conceiv- 
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able that I should forget ¢hat fearful 
joy? No, no; I maintain there is not 
one atom of evidence against me; I 
maintain that: every presumption is in 
my favor; I submit that I am entitled 
to a full and immediate acquittal. 

And yet—and yet... . 

Well, here is the curious truth: I 
have never heard the big peach men- 
tioned without feeling a sudden queer 
feeling of mal-ease, a feeling of unrest, 
discomfiture, a little flush of heat, a lit- 
tle tremor, an impulse to hang my head, 
a desire to change the subject; with- 
out feeling something as near as possi- 
ble to a feeling of shame, a pang of re- 
morse, a dread of discovery. ‘That is 
the curious truth. I do not in the least 
renember, I do not even believe, that 
it was I who took the big peach; but 
—why have I always borne the burden 
of it on my conscience? It seems a lit- 
tle unfair, seeing that I have none of 
the thief’s retrospective pleasure, by way 
of compensation. 

Once upon a time I was the owner of 
two dogs, a young and mischievous ter- 
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rier, a middle-aged and well-conducted 
mastiff. But now and again, at rare in- 
tervals, the middle-aged and well-con- 
ducted mastiff would have a naughty 
moment and commit some misdemeanor. 
Then, when it was found out, the young 
and mischievous terrier would exhibit 
all the signs of guilt and contrition— 
the cringing gait, the evasive eye, the 
pendant tail. He knew, no doubt, that 
he was innocent, for the nonce; but he 
also knew, the rascal, that his innocence 
was a mere affair of luck—he knew what 
he would have done if he had just hap- 
pened to have the opportunity or inspi- 
ration. 

I wonder why the others never sus- 
pected me, why they never have sus- 
pected me. It seems very strange. 
When the big peach is mentioned I in- 
stinctively expect them to cast a sly 
glance sidewise in my direction,a glance 
of meaning. Why don'tthey?.... 
Good gracious! it suddenly strikes me 
—amm I quite sure they dn’t? Do they? 
Good heavens! I—I must take pains 
to notice next time. 


HOW DARK PATRICK SAVED THE BANK 
OF IRELAND 


By SEUMAS MacMANUS 


—™“.T’S mighty wonderful if 
|,.J you have never heard tell 
of how Dark Patrick saved 
the Bank of Ireland. 
} Ye see it was this way. 
: (| The Bank of Ireland was 
es at that time owned by a 
man named O'Toole, who was a great 
grandson’s great grandson of King 
O'Toole. He wasa mean fellow, who 
didn’t take after his ancestors; had little 
of their spirit, and none of their manli- 
ness, and had set his heart upon money- 
making only; and, as a consequence, 
low fellow that he was, he had sold out 
the ancestral estates, and, with the pro- 
ceeds, bought the Bank of Ireland. 
Then the devil tempted him to covet 
making a tremendous pile of money, all 
at one haul; so he employed a sea cap- 


tain—the best to be found on all the 
coast of Ireland—and he fitted him with 
aship, and with provisions, meat and 
drink, to last him for three years. And 
he sent him off on a voyage round the 
whole known world, to find where and 
how the most money was to be made, 
upon a speculation of any particular 
description. 

And this sea captain sailed for the 
three years and three days, returning 
back, at the end of it, to tell his master 
that, in the South Sea Islands, the 
natives would give their one eye—if 
they had only one—for scalpeens (salted 
mackerels), and he said that there was 
loads and lavin's of money to be made 
by sending out a venture of that com- 
modity there, and he guaranteed 
O'Toole that, for every pound’s worth 


